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CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 
BY PROF. LOUIS BAIL, YALE COLLEGE. 

Tre immense sums of money continually expended in 
our cities in building, and the general absence of architect- 
ural taste displayed by builders, form a deplorable and dis- 
proportionate contrast; in proof of this, you have only to 
visit our crowded business marts, or those portions of our 
cities devoted to private aristocratic dwellings; the eye is 
continually pained by the sight of immense piles of stone, 
stucco or of 





“ bricks, 
Where all the orders in disorder mix.” 

Heavy window-dressings and balconies, resting on 

nothing; porticoes that look as if borrowed from neighbors’ 
dwellings, and placed against other walls as a temporary 
convenience; Egyptian cornices frowning over Corinthian 
capitals, crowning a Doric column, the whole shading a 
row of painted Gothic windows; with every conceivable 
and inconceivable inharmonious combination, that can arise 
from ignorance of true architectural taste. There is not 
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sufficient unity in the form and decorations of our buildings; 
to the cultivated eye, the parts of such a building form as 
disproportionate a contrast as would a female figure arrayed 
in a Parisian bonnet, flowing with snow-drops and _ violets, 
a cashmere shawl, with seal skin Esquimaux small clothes: 
and moccasins. : 

With the immense expenditure of money upon both pablic 
edifices and private dwellings, an expenditure at present un- 
equaled by any other nation, this surely ought not to be; 
our buildings should be as pre-eminent in architectural 
beauty, as they are in luxurious magnificence, and as are 
our steamboats, yachts and pilot boats, in symmetry of form, 
and adaptation of purpose. 

It can not be belieyed that there is in America a scarcity 
of good architects, and we are compelled to conclude that this 
deformity in building arises from the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of business men to fine arts and to those principles 
upon which alone true symmetry and beauty in build'ng are 
produced. Never was a greater mistake made by men of 
business, than this continued tendency to shut themselves 
away from interest in the fine arts, and from intercourse with 
those who have a practical and scientific knowledge of 
them. 

The perception of beauty is one of the high privileges of 
the human mind; it is the language of the eye, and, like 
speech, distinguishes man from the animal. 

The operation of the mind whereby the judgment compre- 
hends, compares, and finally adopts impressions of approvals 
or dislike, is expressed by the term, taste: within its range 
is included an estimation of the moral and physical qualities 
of objects,—its decisions give intelligence to the senses, and 
zest to the feelings; thus are individual habits and pur- 
suits formed; and implied in one sentence, the taste is the 
man. 

Ornamental taste is excited and gratified by contemplation 
of the beautiful, and exists independently of higher aspira- 
tions, for that which presents to the senses harmony of 
arrangement, and fitness of purpose, whether it refers to the 
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beautiful in nature, or the productions of human ingenuity, 
is alike an object of interest to the refinement induced by a 
good system of education, and is singled out, as assimilating 
with the impressions of a highly cultivated imagination, 

The elements of taste are portions of a common inherit- 
ance; simple in themselves, they are capable of that infinite 
variety of combination with stronger powers of mind, which, 
combined, exhibit degrees of this faculty remarkably diverse 
The informed perception and tastes to a certain extent attend 
each other; at this point commences the light and shade of 
opinion, and character,—the similarities that unite, or the 
antipathies that repel. 

It is evident that taste is most successfully cultivated 
where the perceptive faculties are earliest directed to exam- 
ples and models upon which a good taste may be founded. 
It is also evident the taste may be soon perverted by bad 
examples and models. 

Examples of art and practical lessons concerning these 
examples are the best means of the development of the per- 
ceptions towards the attainmeut of the ornamental arts, and 
are subjects of great interest to all concerned in the advance 
of these arts. 

We can never be correct in any study till we are well 
grounded in its elements; when we are incorrect in these we 
must fail in our after deductions. Examples of art, to pro- 
duce a general effect upon the masses, must be accompanied 
by sound elementary instruction; especially must he who 
desires to apply these arts to useful and ornamental purposes 
receive these instructions. The purity and susceptibility of 
the earlier stages of perception, before taste has become 
vitiated by bad examples in art, justly demand at our hands 
the highest impressions of truth and beauty. 

The foundation for the cultivation of taste shouid be laid 
in ourcommon schouls by suitable elementary instruction in 
drawing. 

I believe the day is not far distant when a school of de- 
sign will be established in this State; but great results can 
not be expected from such an Institution until the pupils 
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receive the first elements of drawing in all our cominon schools 
and in this way prepare the material for a school of design, 
My own experience as a teacher enables me to bear testi- 
mony that the capacity and talents of the people in this 
State warrant the establishment of a school of design here. 

Though sadly perverted and misapprehended, drawing is 
now universally considered an essential part of a good educa- 
tion, some knowledge of which is sought by every person 
laying claim to good taste; it is of great value as a means 
of refinement and culture; also as an aid to pleasure and 
happiness. 

A knowledge of drawing, and especially of the rules of 
perspective, forms an intelligent and correct observer of 
nature. The ability to sketch from nature affords very great 
happiness. It is a great advantage to the traveller,—preserv- 
ing fresh, scenes that would otherwise grow dim in the lapse 
of time; and no psychological work will give such ready 
and correct knowledge of human character, such power of 
reading the soul at a glance, as is obtained by the artistic 
study of the human head and face. 

Parents are much to blame for the defects in our drawing 
system. They seem unwilling to wait for results as in other 
studies. Jt is deeply to be regretted, that people do not 
bring the same amount of common sense to bear upon this 
department of culture, that they do upon every other. You 
wisely mistrust any system that promises great results with 
little labor in any other department of knowledge. I believe 
there is no study that has primarily been placed in the hands 
of such an unmitigated set of bunglers as drawing. An 
unbroken and untrodden field would be easier for the true 
teacher than he usually finds. 

Ornament is the pleasing and proper embellishment of 
surface, and is susceptible of adding much grace, beauty 
and delicacy to the object adorned. And let us not scorn 
ornament as a valueless thing; taking an example from 
God’s created objects, we find outward adornment every 
where; this principle is founded in a universal law of nature, 
where nothing is bare and blank, but all is infinitely varied 
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with ornaments indicative of character. God seems to de- 
light in making the outer world in its minutest parts beauti- 
ful to our eyes—and the microscope reveals numberless 
beauties hidden from our unaided vision. Cowper says: 
“ Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, stresk, or stain, 
Of his unrivaled pencil.” 

The simplest form of embellishment is the spot, or point; 
delicately distributed or clustered in brilliant groups, it is the 
most simple mode of embellishment; it gives lustre to the 
eye, beautifies the fish that glides beneath the silver wave, 
diversifies the fur of the leopard tribe, and the wing of the 
pheasant, and many other of feathered creation; gives variety 
even to the creéping reptile, and tiny insect; the eggs of 
birds, the seeds of plants; and different kinds of marble are 
decorated in this simple manner; many kinds of flowers, 
wood and leaves are ornamented in the same way. The 
stars twinkling in a clear field of blue, afford a striking illus- 
tration of the beauty produced by the use of the dot. 

The line occurs next in the order of definitions, though it 
undoubtedly occupies the first place in ornamental arrange- 
ments of every kind. The straight line is more properly the 
line of structure than of ornament; the far-off horizon at 
sunrise and sunset is a fine i/lustration of the beauty of this 
line ; before day dawn all nature lies in quiet shade, but at 
that moment she starts from her repose, awakened by a 
streak of light; so on, another and another follow; lines rise 
and diverge till day is ushered in. The Aurora is a similar 
illustration. 

Lines of a varied or curvilinear character are essentially 
those of beauty. This line predominates wherever grace or 
beauty exists. The rainbow is the most splendid illustration 
of the grace of a simple curve. 

Form is itself ornamental, if ease, dignity and elegance 
are secured, but when in addition to this, the surface is most 
appropriately embellished with ornamental designs, it will 
approach nearest to perfection. ‘To obtain both these excel- 
lencies we must study and apply the curve line. 
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The action of the wind upon the clouds and waves pro- 
duces remarkable examples of the power of lines to express 
character. The most agreable objects in nature or art derive 
their beauty from some peculiarity of the curve line in their 
formation. Indeed the existence of this line seems to endow 
an object with grace. The artist and the designer behold 
every where in nature, on earth, in sea, or floating in the sky, 
models for study. If he designs an awkward or ungraceful 
thing, he shuts his eye upon the teachings of nature which 
are ever spread out before him and drawn in lines so plain 
“that he who sees may read.” Out of a few simple ele- 
ments the artist works wondrous combinations in the field 
of art. He takes his first lesson from the globe; which, as 
it possesses immutable proportions, represents truth. In this 
he must also be immutable and unchanging. Every object 
must be just as it appears to be. He takes his second from 
the pyramid, which represents strength; it stands firm and 
immovable amid the storms of the desert—yet it is susceptible 
of change without loss of strength; last, from the ellipseoid, 
the example of grace. While the true artist never sacrifices 
truth to beauty, he makes the very best use of the material 
he has to work upon. While he never yields strength to 
grace—he clothes the angular frame with the soft flowing 
lines of beauty. So works he, that out of sameness comes 
variety,—out of plainness, beauty. 


., For the Common Schoo! Journal. 
KNOW YOUR SCHOLARS. 

Every young person, entering upon the labors of a school- 
room, has very indistinct ideas of the duties he is called t 
perform. Perhaps every such one has a crude theory, float. 
ing shapeless in the brain-world, which he expects to redu ce 
to practice. He hears constantly of the difficulty of govern- 
ment, and the necessity of firmness and self-command : and 
there rises before him, in visions of anticipation, some obsti- 
nate pupil, resisting his mild sway, and infusing rebellion in 
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the heart of the school. He—the teacher—summons all bis 
strength, and calmly stands, a monument of self-possession, 
pronounces sentence upon the unlucky offender, and subdues 
his entire charge by one awful glance. So that matter is 
disposed of, and the good ship government sails in calm seas 
again. 

Now any one who has worked in a school-room knows 
that this is all nonsense. So far as my own observation goes 
there is very seldom a severe case of discipline :—an instance 
of willful resistance, or prolonged obstinacy, and these cases 
which can be severely dealt with, are most easily maneged 
of all, It is the repeated thoughtlessness, the indolent, rest- 
less, or fun-loving propensity, that is constantly presenting 
trial and perplexity before the teacher. There is real satis- 
faction in conquering a “hard case;” but there is tormenting 
worry and weariness in the thousand petty annoyances, 
which occur every day in a school-room, and which a young, 
and sometimes an old teacher, often finds it hard to meet, 
and do away. 

Here was my trouble in my first year of teaching. Mary 
would giggle. Julia would fuss, Jimmie would do things to 
make the boys laugh; and many of these things would be 
done in such a way as to avoid an actual infringement on 
any school regulation. Knowing nothing of my scholars 
except what I had seen in school, I was puzzled how to take 
hold of things, yet felt that they must be checked immedi- 
ately. I decided to punish severely every thing that could 
in any way be interpreted as disobedience, and thus take in 
many offences which had hitherto called forth only slight 
reproof, and were becoming great annoyances, and hindering 
the smooth working of the school. 

With this resolution, I entered the school-room one bright 
Monday morning. Monday is always a hard day in school. 
As a bright little fellow said to me once: “ We just geta 
going by Friday, and then Saturday and Sunday push us 
off the track again.” The morning passed off very well, but 
in the afternoon I caught Martha C. in the act of whisper- 
ing. it was not ber first offence of that nature, and being 
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a direct infringement of a school rule, I felt that it must not 
be passed by; I would make her an example, both for her 
own punishment, and to save further trouble. 

Of the child | knew next to nothing. She had not been 
a very regular attendant at school, and the soiled slip of 
paper she brought me occasionally, with the words: “ Please 
excuse Martha for absence yesterday,” gave little insight of 
her nature or life. 

Still I hesitated what course to take. I looked at the 
child. She was about eleven years old, and rather above com- 
mon height. A white face; pale eyes that always looked 
fixed and dead; a kind of drooping, quivering mouth ; thin, 
nervous hands. These were all [ saw. .I spoke to her sud- 
denly. 

“Were you whispering, Martha?” 

“ Yes ma’am.” 

“ Don’t you know that whispering is forbidden ? ” 

“ Yee ma’am.” 

“You may go up stairs to Mr. D.” 

The child looked round wildly; then giving a nervous 
start she left the room, and I continued the recitations. Al- 
ready | saw the effect of my severity. The scholars looked 
in my face, but it answered them nothing. The room became 
still, and bright faces assumed a subdued expression. I 
thought it promised well, but it pained me. I had been in 
the habit of dealing with trifling offences myself, and only 
sending the most serious ones to the principal, and I knew 
the offender must suffer—perhaps was already suffering. My 
feelings were very acute, and now and then I listened. All 
was still. ‘No dull sound of blows was heard—no wailing 
cry. 

An hour passed. How quiet my room seemed. I was 
glad to hear the primary scholars in the yard, and send mine 
to join them. Martha had not returned. I began to make 
inquiries for her, and what was my surprise and indignation 
when [ learned that she had not been to the principal at all, 
and was nowhere to be found. Search was made and she 
was discovered in an ante-room in another part of the building. 
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They led her to me, and I felt no sympathy for her fright, but 
I did not lose my temper. 

“ Why did not you go up stairs, Martha?” I asked. 

“T did ma’am,” she answered: not coolly, not deliberately, 
for every nerve was strained and quivering. 

“ You have added untrath to disobedience,” said I, “and it 
will be the worse for you. I shall myself go with you to 
Mr. D., as you can not be trusted alone, and tell him your 
double fault.” 

As I arose, she broke into a wild, impetuous pleading. 

“Don’t scnd me up stairs. [am sick. I can’t be whipped. 
Oh, Pll niver do it again; indade | niver will. I'll be a good 
child, I will; only don’t send me up the stairs, don’t; it will 
kill me. I shall die; oh, [am so sick. Just try me this 
once, and see how good I will be!” 

And by these words I first knew that Martha was an Irish 
child. Her entreaties were unheeded. I took her hand 
firmly in mine, and led her up stairs. She walked reluct- 
antly at my side, still pleading, till we had reached the sec- 
ond landing; then screaming “O my heart!” she fell heavily 
across my arm. I lifted and carried her—a dead weight— 
up the remaining stairs, and placing her in the arms of a sister 
teacher, I ran for restoratives. We dashed water in her face, 
and poured it down her neck and back. It was as if she had 
been stone. There she jay, cold and senseless; her head 
drooping, her jaw fallen, her pale eyes fixed and glassy, her flut- 
tering heart so still. We chafed her cold hands, but it gave 
them no warmth. Would she never revive? We sent for 
hartshorn, but it was a long time before she was restored by 
its application. Then she started suddenly. Her first glance 
fell on Mr. D., and she screamed. He spoke kindly to her. 
“No one shall hurt you, Martha.” She looked at me as 
much as to say, “ You have not told him yet.” Then as she 
seemed excited by his presence, I carried her back to my 
room. She was lying passive in my arms, when I heard an 
eager voice, and a large, muscular woman came in. I needed 
no one to tell me who she was. There was all the mother in 
her voice. 
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“Where is my Martha; my child, my own little Martha?” 

I answered her quietly, and one of my scholars gave her 
a chair by me. 

“Spake to me, Martha, my poor, dear child! Were you 
hurt, Martha? Did the misthress be hard wi’ ye? O, my 
poor child! Spake one word to your mother!” 

‘l'hen she turned to me: 

“ They came to me—that boy, and the one yonder—and 
said the master was about to whip my girl, and she died; 
and I left the house and my clothes in the tub, and niver 
stopped running till I came inside this.” 

I told her briefly the story; neither attempting to justify 
the child or myself. I felt bitterly that both were wrong, 
but she least so, I had heard how “unreasonable” the Irish 
were, and expected vehement reproaches. I think I could 
have borne them better than what | did get, for she said: 

“Indade you did quite right, Miss, and Martha was a bad 
child and deserved it all; but if ye’s had known about her, 
perhaps ye would not have sent her to the master. You see 
she had the scarlet fever, four years ago, and she has niver 
been the same since. She ates nothin’ at all for breakfast, 
and only a bite at other times. You might have noiiced her 
to be a bit dafe, and she does not remember anything just 
rightly, and she always has that absent kind of a look, and 
starts as if she was away off when ye spake her name, and 
at times her heart beats and flutters like it was bigger nor 
the place that holds it, and the doctor says she has it bad, 
and must hear only soft words, or a fright will be the end of 
her. But I forget the same meself now and then, and only 
last wake, she broke the glass, and I said at dinner the 
father would be sure to whip her, and when she heard his 
step, she was just like dead, and she with the spoon in her 
mouth, so sudden like. ‘Then she was sick with the heart 
of her for two days, and the father said it wouldn’t be him 
as would ever strike her another blow, for she is indade a 
good child mostly. See she is asleep now, but for fear of 
the heart I’d be afther takin’ her home wi’ me till I finish the 
wash.” 
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So she took the child in her stout arms and left me. I did 
not see Martha for a week afterward. She was “sick with 
the heart of her” again. Poor thing! She came back to 
school a trifle paler and thinner, and the little she bad learned 
—for she was a cull scholar—was forgotten, I did not men- 
tion the punishment again, and it may have seemed like a 
fearful dream to her. I hope she did not think it real. She 
left me soon after when the Catholic school was established, 
but when I met her she always gave a glad start, and smiled 
up into my face, as if I had not sinned against her. 

I knew where the wrong was. It was in not studying 
the physical, as well as mental capacities of my pupils. 
I ought to haye heard that honest Irish mother’s story long 
before, and dealt gently with her frail child, instead of choos- 
ing her to suffer as an example for the school. As for the 
punishment of her own fault, it might easily have been 
managed some other way. She was not willfualiy disobedi- 
ent, or naughty, and who knows but by better knowledge, 
she might have been taught a lesson which should counteract 
many an evil influence in her after life. 

My second school was composed of scholars with whom 
I had been familiar from their infancy, and I hope I did them 
no wrong; but were I to enter another school of strangers, 
I would endeavor to be personally acquainted with the homes 
and friends of my pupils: to know their habits and peculiar- 
ities, their physical temperaments and powers; so to deal 
rightly with them, that I may never again hear the reproach- 
ful words, “Jf you had only known!” with reference to what 
it is not only my privilege, but bounden duty to know. 

Children are not like marbles: all rounde! and smoothed 
in one mould. Each one has its peculiar trait and beset- 
ment. We can not have a fixed method for all. The skill- 
ful physician does not treat fever and rheumatism alike be- 
cause both are disease. No more can we deal alike with 
different dispositions and tempers because al] are faulty. 
Nourishment for one is poison for another. But each has 
his vulnerable point. In one way or another you may find 
access to every heart, and gain an influence which shall ren- 
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der control easy and pleasant. Study these ways and 
means. Enter in at the door; for he that “climbeth up some 
some other way, the same isa thief and a robber.” God 
save him from being a murderer too. Bevcau B. 


March 28th, 1866. 





PHONIC READING. 
SECOND STEP. 

Tax words to which the children are introduced in this 
step are arranged in the following classes: 1st. Silent letters: 
2d. Lung sounds of the vowels, together witha few words, 
which are to be learned at sight, containing different sounds 
of the vowels; 3d. The sounds of &, g, and the two sounds 
of cand s; 4th. Two initial consonants; 5th. Two terminal 
consonants; 6th. Three initial consonants; 7th. Silent initial 
consonants; 8th. Central silent consonants; 9th. Terminal 
silent consonants; 10th. Central silent vowels; 11th. Term- 
inal silent e ; 12th. Terminal silent we. 

At the commencement of the second year the children 
may be introduced to reading books, such as are ordinarily 
used in this grade, and the subject-matter of the second and 
third steps is treated as a spelling-lesson. 

lst. Silent Letters.—Let the teacher write upon the board 
a number of words containing silent letters, such as bill, fill, 
hill, dick, stick, high, sigh, etc. Let the children spell 
the word bill by sound several times, and let them give each 
sound separately. Ask, “How many sounds are there in 
this word?” “ How many letters?” and lead them to say 
that it has four letters, and but three sounds. Ask the child- 
ren, * What can you say about one of these letters?” and 
they will say, “It has no sound.” Let them point out the 
letter that has no sound. The teacher may then tell them 
that those letters in a word which are not sounded, are called 
silent letters. 

Exercise the class thoroughiy on the term silent. Proceed 
in the same way with at least one of each of the class of 
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words upon the board. Let the children cross out all the 
silent letters in each. 

In a similar manner let several lessons be given, the teacher 
calling upon the class to give words with silent letters, which 
they may have had in their reading lessons, or names of 
common things with which they are familiar and can spell 
readily. In all cases, the child giving the word should spell 
it, the teacher printing it upon the board, and then calling 
upon the class to spell it in concert. At the close of the 
lesson the work must be erased from the board and the class 
required to reproduce it upon their slates, and this should be 
done with all Second and Third Step lessons. 

2d. Long vowel sounds.—Let the teacher write the word 
mad upon the board. Let the children spell it by sound, 
and give each sound separately, dwelling particularly on the 
vowel sound, the teacher calling for the first sound in the 
word, the second, etc., thus avoiding the term vowel, which 
should not be used with the children. To the right of it 
write made, and treat it in the same way. Let them give 
the two vowel sounds separately several times. Ask, “ What 
difference do you observe in these two sounds?” and they 
will say, “ one sounds longer than the other.” “ What name 
then shall we give to these sounds?” ‘The children will 
probably say, “long and short,” but if they do not, the 
teacher may give the terms. The class may then be called 
upon to give numerous examples of words containing these 
sounds, the children spelling the words and the teacher print- 
ing them upon the board. Proceed in a similar manner 
with each of the other vowels. One vowel will be sufficient 
for a lesson. 

In all of these exercises the teacher should prepare a list 
of words suitable to the children, which she can suggest in 
case they fail to furnish the required number of examples. 
A word should never be told achild until it has been 
first suggested, and the idea properly developed. One of 
the most important of Pestalozzian principles is, “ Develop 
the idea; then give the term.” 

The children may at first be inclined to give non-significant 
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words, but these should be rejected, and they should be en- 
couraged to give only significant words. 

After a sufficient number of words has been obtained and 
put upon the board, let the pupils go over the whole list, 
spell each word by sound and by letter, give the meaning of 
the words, and form statements containing each word. A 
little conversation may be had about such words as are par- 
ticularly suggestive, but not so much as to lose sight of the 
object of the lesson. 

In a similar manner al! future lessons in this subject should 
be given. 

3d. Sounds of k and q.—Place the letter k upon the board ; 
give the sound, and ask the children if they have ever heard 
this sound before, and if they can find a letter upon the large 
card which has this sound. Suggest to the children a num- 
ber of words commencing with this sound, as cap, can, kill, 
kind, etc., and place them upon the board in opposite columns. 
Let the class spell and pronounce the two lists, and give the 
sound of each, especially the first sound in each word. Ask 
what difference they observe in these words, and lead them 
by questions to see that they all commence with the same 
sound, but with different letters. Let them give a further 
list of words with k, as hark, bark, sink, kick, etc., and pro- 
ceed as in previous lessons. 

In a similar manner the letter g may be treated 

Hard and soft sounds of c—The teacher may suggest to 
the class such words as cedar, cell, cinder, cat, cut, cold, etc. 
Place them upon the board, and let the pupils spell and pro- 
nounce each word, give each sound separately, and dwell 
particularly on the first sound. Lead them to compare these 





first sounds, by requiring them to give them in succession, 
and ask, “ Whut difference do you observe in these sounds?” 
The class will perhaps say, that “one has a soft sound” and 
“the othera hard sound.” If they do not, the teacher may now 
give the terms hard and soft. lWead them to see that the 
hard sound is like &, and the soft sound like s. Call on the 
children to give more examples, suggesting, if they fail to 
give them promptly, and proceed according to previous 





t - opt 
tater een le 
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directions. The two sounds of s, uw sounded as w,n as ng, 
and y as ¢ long, may now be treated in the same way. 

4th. Double initials —Let the teacher suggest a few such 
words as black, blanket, blind, ete., by asking what we put 
over us at night that is made of wool; and what we say of 
a person who can not see, etc. The teacher prints the words, 
and causes the children to spell them by sound and by letter. 
Let them give the first sound in each word separately. (The 
two consonants } and / are sounded together.) Tell the class 
that the first sound in a word is called initial sound. Exer- 
cise them thoroughly on this term. The teacher may then 
ask, “ How many letters form this sound?” “ If two letters 
form this sound, what kind of an initial sound would you 
say itis?” If the pupils fail to say double initial, refer them 
to soldiers marching singly and two abreast, and obtain from 
them the term double file. They will then immediately give 
the term double initial. Then ask, “ What letters form this 
double initial?” and place avove the column on the board 
the words, “Bl initial,” and require the children to give words 
commencing with this sound, and proceed as in previous 
lessons. 

The double initial consonants are bi. se, sk, br, el, er, dr, 
dw, fl, fr, pl, pr, sl, sm, sn, sp, st, sw, tr,tw,and qu. Examples,— 
black, scum, skim, brick, clod, crib, drop, dwell, flock, frock, 
plum, press, slip, smell, snap, split, step, swing, tramp, twist, 
quill, 

The term consonant must not be given to the children, but 
they should be merely called double initial sounds. 

One sound is sufficient for a lesson, and a long list of 
words should be obtained from the children under each head, 
and treated after the foregoing models. 

5th. Two terminal consonants.—Suggest such words as 
told, hold, gold, ete., and direct the attention of the class to 
the last two sounds, and develop the term double terminal 
in the same way as the term double initial. The children 
exercised as before ; lists made out, etc. 

The double terminal consonants are /b, ld, nd, ff, if, ck, lk» 
nk, sk. ll, lm, sm, lp, mp, sp, ct, st, fi, ng, U. nt, rl, ss. and rf; 
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Examples,— Bulb, held, wind, cliff, self, brick, silk, ink, mask, 
drill, elm, prism, help, stamp, lisp, act, lost, drift, sling, melt, 
went, curl, muss, turf. 

6th. Three initial consonants.—Tbese may be developed and 
treated in the same way as two initial consonants. They are 
scr, spr, str, spl, squ. Ex.—Scrap, spry, siring, splint, squint. 


7th. Silent initial consonants—These may be developed | 


in the same manner as silent letters, and the children will 
give the term silent inilial. They are g,h, k, p, w. Ex.— 
Gnat, herb, knife, psalm, whole, write. 

8th. Central silent consonants—The term central silent 
may be drawn from the children in a manner similar to the 
other terms, by asking the children what they say of any 
thing that is in the middle. Words should first be suggested 
and put upon the board, and the lesson treated us the others. 
They are 5, c, d, g, h, gh, l, p, t,w,and s. Ex.— Debt, scene, 
scissors, lodge, handsome, sign, ghost, rhomb, isthmus, school, 
light, talk, calm, tempt, castle, pitch, sword, isle. 

9th. The.terminal silent consonants are b,k, gh, and h. 
Ex.—Lamb, wick, plough, Sarah. 

10th.—The central silent vowels are e, i, and u. Ex.— 
Open, carriage, guilt. . 

11th.— Terminal silent e—ce, ble, cie, dle, and fle. Ex.— 
Nice, fable, uncle, handle, ruffle. 

12th.—The examples of terminal silent ue are league, 
tongue, etc. 

The classification of sounds into those having a tone, and 
those having no tone, must be continued throughout this 
Step, as it prepares the way for the classification of sounds 
into tonics, subtonies, and atonics, which is done in the Third 
Step— Mich. Teacher. 


DOCTRINE OF THE TYPICAL FLOWER. 
BY PROF. WOOD. 

Ir is not possible to study the structure of the flower suc- 
cessfully; that is, to obtain any good understanding of that 
structure, without a constant reference of the design to the 
Designer. Let us therefore approach and view our theme 
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in a divine light, as the creation of a Creator, the idea of a 
Deity. For, considered as a fortuitous result of chance, all 
the exquisite forms and marvelous adaptations of vegetable 
life become dreams and absurdities; but when considered 
as expressions of a divine idea, the flower, with all its splen- 
dor of adornment and its wondrous contrivances, stands forth 
as a most eloquent teacher of humanity. 

Next to their beauty, one of the first things which excites 
admiration in viewing the world of flowers, is their variety. 
This seems to be infinite. In color, flowers vary to endless 
shades and hues; in form, to an extent which seems to the 
casual observer utter confusion; in size, to every conceivable 
degree from the microscopic to the monstrous; in season, 
also, in duration, in hardihood, texture, and perfume, they 
are also equally various. And yet, notwithstanding all this 
diversity, the flower is still a flower. There is discernible 
even in the extremest disguises, an ever-present principle or 
idea, whatever it be, which announces both to the learned 
and the unlearned, the presence of a flower. But what is 
that principle or idea? What is the one thing which in the 
flower remains constant, while everything else about it may 
be changed? Jn short, what is the original and completed 
idea, stripped of ali its irregularities and disguises? This 
is the question which science asks and answers. 

Stated in its true, that is, in its sacred import, the question 
is: “ What was or is that prime conception which first ex- 
isted in the infinite mind of God when He determined to 
create the flower—the idea which He now embodies in those 
glorious objects, and through them now,offers to us for the 
instruction and elevation of our own minds?” That con- 
ception, although embodied in forms so various, is in itself 
perfectly simple and definite, containing the germs of a 
boundless diversity, and equally capable of harmonizing all 
extremes in itself. Such a conception there is, and it exists 
independent of any material embodiment, just as we may 
now affirm the existence of the Lily, while every plant of that 
kind lies dormant or dead under the frosty rigor of winter. 


It is perfectly in order to search out this beau ideal of the 
Vou. XIIL 10 
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floral structure, now called in scientific phrase, the typical 
flower. In that, if attained, we shall possess one of the 
thoughts of the Deity '—and it will be to us as a key where- 
with to interpret the meaning of the strangest of the fantas- 
tic forms into which the flowers diverge. Without the 
knowledge of this type, any adequate understanding ‘of the 
floral structure is impossible. 

The first characteristic of the typical flower is thus stated. 
Four classes of organs, each class distinctly differing from 
the other three, and arranged circularly, constituting four 
concentric circles. 

The second characteristic is thus announced. Let the 
number of organs constituting each of the four classes be 
the same in all. For example: If there be three sepals in 
the calyx, there should be three petals in the corolla, three 
stamens in the third circle, and three styles in the fourth or 
inner circle; or, if there be five pieces in the outer circle, 
there must be five in all. 

The third characteristic of the typical flower is this: 
Let the several organs of each circle be alternate in position 
with the organs of the adjacent circles. In other words, the 
sepals must be alternate with (not opposite to) the petals; 
the petals must be alternate with the sepals, and with’ the 
stamens, and so on. 

The fourth postulate is, that each and every organ of the 
type be free and distinct ; that is, there must be no cohesions 
nor adhesions among them. The sepals must be distinct 
from each other and free from the petals, stamens, or styles ; 
the petals must stand distinct from each other, and free 
from the sepals, stamens, etc. 

The fifth and final. Let the several organs in each circle 
be similar and uniform in all respects; that is, similar in 
form, size, and position. The sepals must all be alike among 
themselves ; the petals also, the stamens, and the styles. In 
consequence of this, the type is uniform on all sides, neither 
cramped nor oblique. In a word, it is regular. 

The structure of the typical flower, as above described, 
will become still more apparent if epitomized as follows. 
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1. It is a quaternion—having four sets of organs arranged 
in four concentric circles. 

2. It is symmetrical—having the same number of organs 
in each circle, 

3. It is alternated—having the several organs of each cir- 
cle alternate in position with the adjacent organs. 

4 It is regular—having the several members of any one 
of the circles, in all respects alike. 

5. It is absolute—having each and every organ distinct and 
uncombined. 

Such is the type, the completed flower; but we must 
search long before we find it perfectly illustrated in nature. 
Among a myriad of species, not one may be found exactly 
conformable; and still, not one shall be found without an 
evident tendency in that direction. Hence that infinite vari- 
ety and that apparent independence of set forms which 
characterize the flowers and impart to them an interest which 
is ever new. 

In conclusion, we add a few illustrations showing how 
the endless diversity in the floral world may be consistent 
with this unity of plan, and how the former results not from 
the violation of the latter, but from sportive modifications 
of it. 

The genus Crassula (natives of Africa) gives us perfect 
examples of the type, having five sepals, five petals, five 
stamens, and five styles—all uniform, all distinct, all altern- 
ate. The Flax (Linum) approaches very near, deviating 
only in having the five styles united below into one ovary. 
The Tulip deviates a little further, having its three styles 
completely united, and a double quota (six) of stamens. 

Again, there are flowers deficient in one or more of the four 
circles of organs. For example: Anemone has no corolla. 
The flowers of Ash have neither calyx norcorolla. Begonia 
develops a part of her flowers without stamens, and the rest 
without pistils. The flowers of Snowball have neither 
stamens nor pistils. Such deficiencies are very numerous. 
Some flowers develop a redundancy of organs. ‘The Rose 
has its stamens increased to forty or fifty, in eight or ten cir- 
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cles. The Lily has two circles of stamens. Magnolia has 
two or three circles of petals. Buttercups thus multiply 
both their stamens and pistils, always to some multiple of 
five, acknowledging always the law of circles. 

Secondly. The flower may be deficient in only a part of 
some circle. Thus the Balm (Monarda) develops only two 
stamens of her five. She attempted, however, to develop 
the other three, as may be seen on inspection. ‘The Larkspur 
produces only three or four of her quota of her petals; 
Aconite but two (the other three may be found by searching). 
Such exceptions oaly confirm the rule. 

Thirdly. The flower may vary in its radical number, which 
we inay suppose to be normally five. Thus iv the Lily, three 
is the radical number (three sepals, three petals, three sta- 
mens, repeated, three pistils) ; in Syringa, four; in Berberry, 
six ; and in Houseleek, twelve. 

Fourthly. The flower may deviate from the regularity of 
the type, becoming oblique or one-sided, as seen in the Pe- 
tunia but slightly, and in the Sages excessively. 

Again, there are endless deviations in respect to cohesions 
and adhesions. Witness the Morning Glory, whose five 
petals are completely united, edge to edge, into a single 
funnel-shaped piece; the Pink, whose sepals are similarly 
conjoined; the Phiox, whose petals are partly united; the 
Tulip, whose three pistils are united into one; the Apple, 
in which the sepals are closely combined with the pistils. In 
short, the flowers are few in which some of these cohesions 
do not occur, often so far diguising the original type as to 
render its recognition a question of difficult solution. But, 
fortunately for the student, nature, in almost every instance, 
has left seams and marks to indicate the places of these ab- 
normal unions. 

Thus, in the briefest manner possible, we have glanced at 
the primeval type of the flowers, and alluded to the mazy 
dances of the floral tribes which cluster around her and fol- 
low closely in her train. We have seen how infinite divers- 
ity may be consistent with essential unity, and how a com- 
mon principle may harmonize the widest apparent extremes. 
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Henceforth, we have the key to unlock the mysteries of this 
beautiful science, and a simple standard into which we may 
reduce all the vagaries of the floral structure, and so judge 
of their nature and character.— California Teacher. 


RESIDENT EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Tue JournaL. Impaired health and a desire to become better 
acquainted with the educational systems and institutions of other 
countries may cause us to be absent for a few months and to relinquish 
the immediate oversight of two or three numbers of the Journal. 
It will be left in good and experienced hands, and will be ably edited 
and regularly issued in our absence. Contributors will please send 
their communications as now, directed to the “ Editor of the Common 
School Journal, New Britain.” Teachers, School Visitors, and other 
friends of education are invited to furnish local items of general edu- 
cational interest. 

We have in the present number an excellent article from a former 
contributor whom we gladly welcome again to our pages. We also 
commend the article on “ Cultivation of Taste and Ornamentation,” by 
Prof. Bail, to the careful study of teachers and parents. We hope 
to see our common schools become nurseries for the cultivation of 
taste and a higher regard for true art. 


Norma. ScuHoot. Tue vate Boarp or Trustees. In taking 
leave of the Normal School, justice requires that we should bear our 
testimony to the fidelity of those who so long watched over the inter- 
ests of this institution. The Board of Trustees for sixteen years had 
the Normal School under their care. Our official relations with some 
of the members of the Board extended over a period of more than 
fifteen years. These were years of trial, of change, but of importance 
to an institution just called into life, founded for a specific object, and 
yet to be conducted without any long-tried precedents or established 
principles to guide it, 

The Board was composed of men representing different political 
parties, religious persuasions, and professional and business vocations. 
Yet their deliberations were harmonious, and their efforts for the suc- 
cess of the school and the advancement of the cause of popular edu- 
cation were united and constant. All the members of the Board had 
been connected with local boards of school visitors in the different 
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counties, and all had been identified with the common schools of the 
State They were well acquainted with the wants of these schools, 
and understood how these wants were to be supplied. Nearly all had 
been members of both branches of the Legislature, and from their 
public and private relations had unusual opportunities of knowing the 
sentiment of the people of the State in relation to education. A com- 
mittee consisting of two or three members of the Board visited the 
Normal School each term, examined the classes and methods of 
instruction, and once at least every year, the whole Board met at 
the school and devoted several days to an examination of its work. 
The faithful examinations, judicious criticisms, and the kind words of 
encouragement of different members of the Board, will long be 
remetnbered by all who have ever taught or studied in the Normal 
School. For their faithfulness, their wise counsel, and their continued 
efforts, they have been entitled to, and we believe have received, the 
gratitude of the true friends of the Normal School, and of all who 
desire the real advancement of the schools of the state. 

The Normal School and the cause of education have also been 
rauch indebted to Gov. Buckingham for the constant support he has 
given them through the whole of his administration. 

The State Board of Education, which now has charge of the Normal 
School, has signified its interest in the institution and its intention to 
re-organize it. We trust that this Board may receive the co-operation 
of the friends of education, and so plan for the school as shall increase 
its efficiency and make it still more a blessing to the common schools 
of the State. 


Norma Scuoo. ror Freepmen. At the last annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruction, in New Haven, Mr. E. 
Bassett of Philadelphia spoke in behalf of the education of the 
Freedmen in the Southern States, and advocated that as soon as 
possible, teachers should be educated from his own race. 

Mr. Bassett is himself a graduate of the Conn. Normal School, 
and the respect he has secured ir his position as principal of the 
Collegiate Institute for colored youth, Philadelphia, is an argument jn 
favor of the cause he advocated so eloquently at New Haven. 

Mr. Mortimer Warren, formerly of New Britain, and for the past 
year superintendent of the schools for freedmen in New Orleans, has 
just organized a school in that city for the training of colored teachers. 
The school is for the present in one of the Grammar school buildings. 
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It is composed of scholars (colored) selected from the higher depart- 
ments of the city schools. The building occupied is convenient for 
the school at present. Blackboards and text-books have been secured, 
—the latter furnished by government, we think ; but reference books 
and other accessories are much needed. Mr. Warren is a graduate 
of our State Normal School, an earnest Christian teacher who has 
been very successful in this state, and he will, we believe, succeed in 
his present benevolent enterprise. He is enthusiastic and hopeful in 
it, and we trust he may have an opportunity to develop his plans and 
accomplish the work he has undertaken. 





REPORTS. 

Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Schools of the Oity of Washington. This pamphlet contains the report 
of the Special Committee on Annual Report, with reports of the 
Committees on Text-books, Teachers’ Institute, Examination of 
Teachers, Vocal Music, &c. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled during. the year was 5,883. 
The number on the register January Ist, 1866, was 4,139. There 
are 8 Grammar Schools, 8 Intermediate Schools, 28 Secondary 
Schools, and 28 Primary Schools; aggregate, 72 schools with 72 
teachers. The average daily attendance was 48 to each school, or 
3,456 in all the schools. The course of study for the Grammar 
Schools includes some branches usually pursued in High Schools, such 
as Ancient Geography, Astronomy, Geometry, Algebra, and Mental 
Philosophy. A copy of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary has been 
placed in each Grammar School. 


PennsyLvania. Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools. 
We have received from Hon. Chas. R. Coburn, State Superintendent 
of Pena., his report for 1865. 

From this report, we learn that aside from the city and county of 
Philadelphia, there were in 1865, 1,837 school districts, with 12,548 
schools, and 629,587 pupils in attendance. The average attendance 
was a little less than sixty-three per cent., and the average length of 
school term five months and fourteen days. The average cost of each 
pupil per month, including all expenses, was sixty-eight cents. Whole 
number of teachers, 14,246; average salary of male teachers per 
month, $31.82; of female teachers, $24.21. 
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In the city and county of Philadelphia, there were two High Schools, 
sixty-one Grammar Schools, seventy Secondary Schools, one hundred 
and ninety Primary Schools, and fifty-three classified schools, or an 
aggregate of three hundred seventy-six free schools, in which there 
were employed 84 male teachers and 1,194 female teachers. 

Three of the twelve Normal ScLool Districts into which the State 
is now divided are now supplied with Normal Schools. ‘These schools 
are all prosperous. The county superintendents frequently allude to 
the benefits already derived from them. 


Wisconsin. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, by Hon. John G. MeMynn. We published a 
portion of the statistics found in this report in the last number of the 
Journal. School-houses are improving, but much money is wasted by 
building without any suitable plan. Some of the school-houses are 
well provided with maps, charts, pictures, school apparatus, and in 
some instances the aisles are carpeted. The Superintendent recom- 
mends the founding of a State Industrial University, and suggests the 
plan recommended by Prof. John A. Porter of Yale Scientific 
School, New Haven. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Norta Stonineron. There are residing in this town upwards of 
one hundred persons that have been or are now engaged in teaching: 
During the autumn months each year there are select schools main- 
tained in different parts of the town, where many of our young men 
and misses are advanced to such a degree as to consider themselves 
qualified to teach. 

Though North Stonington is well represented with teachers worthy 
the name, yet I am led to think if they had attended a Normal School 
the advantage to them and their success would have been greater. 
We are not able to retain our best teachers in our schools, for there is 
scarcely a district in town which is willing to give them a compensa- 
tion which they readily command elsewhere.—Zctracts from Letter of 
S. A. Babcock, A. S. V. 


Watersory. Youne Lapres’ Cotzeciate Institute. The 
building for this institution is now completed, and it is among the finest 
for school purposes in the State. 

The main building is 54 feet by 49, with a wing on the east end 68 
by 30, and another on the west of 14 feet, giving a front view of 131 
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feet. The tower over the portico rises to the height of 71 feet. From 
this tower a fine view of the city and surrounding hills can be had. 

The first floor contains a large double parlor, sitting-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, store-rooms, &c., in the main building, with school- 
rooms, recitation-rooms, and anterooms for scholars in the wing: 
There are also music-rooms in this story. The second story is mostly 
appropriated to sleeping-rooms, while in the third story are additional 
lodging-rooms and a spacious gymnasium. The building is heated by 
steam, is well ventilated, and supplied with gas, water, baths, &c. 

The Institute has three distinct departments—the Elementary, the 
Academic, and the Collegiate. Each department is supplied with 
competent teachers, and the whole work is under the charge of Rev. 
R. G. Williams and Mrs. M. E. Williams, Principals. Lectures are 
given each term by gentlemen from abroad. We hope this school will 
be liberally sustained. 
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In the city and county of Philadelj-hia, there were two High Schools, 
sixty-one Grammar Schools, seventy Secondary Schools, one hundred 
and ninety Primary Schools, and fifty-three classified schools, or an 
aggregate of three hundred seventy-six free schools, in which there 
were employed 84 male teachers and 1,194 female teachers. 

Three of the twelve Normal School Districts into which the State 
is now divided are now supplied with Normal Schools. These schools 
are all prosperous. The county superintendents frequently allude to 
the benefits already derived from them. 


Wisconsin. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction, by Hon. John G. MceMynn. We published a 
portion of the statistics found in this report in the last number of the 
Journal. School-houses are improving, but much money is wasted by 
building without any suitable plan. Some of the school-houses are 
well provided with maps, charts, pictures, school apparatus, and in 
some instances the aisles are carpeted. The Superintendent recom- 
mends the founding of a State Industrial University, and suggests the 
plan recommended by Prof. John A. Porter of Yale Scientific 
School, New Haven. 
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Norra Sronineron. There are residing in this town upwards of 
one hundred persons that have been or are now engaged in teaching: 
During the autumn months each year there are select schools main- 
tained in different parts of the town, where many of our young men 
and misses are advanced to such a degree as to consider themselves 
qualified to teach. 

Though North Stonington is well represented with teachers worthy 
the name, yet I am led to think if they had attended a Normal School 
the advantage to them and their success would have been greater. 
We are not able to retain our best teachers in our schools, for tuere is 
scarcely a district in town which is willing to give them a corapense- 
tion which they readily command elsewhere.—Zatracts from Letter of 
S. A. Babcock, A. S. V. 


Watersory. Youne Lapres’ Cotieciate Institote. The 
building for this institution is now completed, and it is among the finest 
for school purposes in the State. 

The main building is 54 feet by 49, with a wing on the east end 68 
by 30, and another on the west of 14 feet, giving a front view of 181 
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feet. ‘The tower over the portico rises to the height of 71 feet. From 
this tower a fine view of the city and surrounding hills can be had. 

The first floor contains a large double parlor, sitting-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, store-rooms, &c., in the main building, with school- 
rooms, recitation-rooms, and anterooms for scholars in the wing: 
There are also masic-rooms in this story. The second story is mostly 
appropriated to sleeping-rooms, while in the third story are additional 
lodging-rooms ar-d a spacious gymnasium. The building is heated by 
steam, is well ventilated, and supplied with gas, water, baths, &c. 

The Institute has three distinct departments—the Elementary, the 
Academic, and the Collegiate. Each department is supplied with 
competent teachers, and the whole work is under the charge of Rev. 
R. G. Williams and Mrs. M. E. Williams, Principals. Lectures are 
given each term by gentlemen from abroad. We hope this school will 
be liberally sustained. 
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NEW INVENTION. 


ERASABLE LEAF TABLET. 





THESE ARE COATED WITH 


GRISWOLD'’S PATENT WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, 


WHICH MAY BE WRITTEN UPON WITH A LEAD PENCIL, 
AND ERASED AS EASILY AS THE BEST 
IVORY TABLETS. 


The size is about that of a commercial note sheet, which 
makes them convenient for insertion between the leaves of 
a school book. 

By using them in place of slates, all the noise caused by 
the latter will be avoided. 

Children will also find them much more convenient to 
hold in the hand and carry home. 

Those who have discarded slates, and use pencil and pa- 


per instead, will find these tablsts much more economical. 


FOR SPELLING EXERCISES 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE. 





PRIE, PER DOZEN, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00, 


SAMPLE SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


Bee For information in reference to other erasable school 
tablets manufactured by us, send for a Price-list. 


AMERICAN TABLET CO,, 
April, 1866. 29 Brattle Street, Boston, 














Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference, 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





When changes of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed, 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procurement of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination, 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering. 

LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
L ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY. ......ccccsecsceccccseceses S025 
Pictorial — and Natural History Engravings. 
Il ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY......ccscccccccccccsses 85 
Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
Ill. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. ... 1.00 ° 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 


IV. SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY....... seccscveccccesseceseees LO 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 

Vv. CARE RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY....... coe 90 
Translated by Wiit1am L. Gace. 

VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. .......++++ . 


Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and te most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. Tuomas, M. D., and T. Batpwin. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. ...cccscccesccccscess +++ -80.90 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 


WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTION.......... coccee 1.05 
WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.)........ 
MATHEMATICAL, 
LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC............ oeeee $0.25 
LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC.........eeeeeeee sosee AO 
HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETRY......... Coeccccsercces soe 90 
CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.... 1.05 
LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS........... eoccccsccvoe’ - + -$0.35, 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY......... eoccese 1.05 


PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS.....ccccsccccceseceess 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS. .....ccssscccccccceess 35 


PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ......cccccccscseccscccescs -90 
PHELPS’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY.......cccscccsccscssscess 90 
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GET THE BEST. 
EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 


WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


]_ The best Englisi Dictionary,(1) in its 
|ErTYMOLOGIES ; so says the North 
| American Review for January, 1865; 
(2) VocaBULARY; has 114,000 words, 
10,000 more than any other English 
Dictionary ; (3) DeFinrrions; always 
jexcelling in this, made now still more 
valuable; (5) Pronunciation; Prof. 
Russell, the eminent orthoepist, de- 
In Dictionaries, ‘tis confest, clares the revised Webster “the no- 
Who getteth Webster’s Gers THE BEsT. blest contribution to science, litera- 
———— ture, and education * * yet pro- 
duced ;” (6) Picrortau ILtusrrations; (7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 
Names, is worth the cost of the volume; (8) as the Latest; (9) in Mecuantcay Ex- 
ECUTION; (10) the LAnGgst single volume ever published. 
In One Volume of 1,840 Royal meg Pages, and in various Com- 
mon and Fine Bindings. 

“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sotp BY ALL BooksELLERs. 
Specimen pages of Dlustrations and ojher new features will be sent on application to the publishers. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. * * We have had no English Dic- 
tionary nearly so good tn this respect.”"—North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast.’"— Nutional Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. 

“ No English scholar can dispense with this work.’’— Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1865. 

“Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy 
the most cordial recognition and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 
the English language ""— Evang. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which 
— who can read or write can henceforward afford to dispense with.""— Atlantic Monthly, 

ov., 1864. 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a Diction- 
ary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of 
Webster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.”—Harper’s Mag. Jan.,’65. 

“ Tue New Wessrex is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
—it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 
enterprise, magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 
equally admirable.”-—J. H. Raymond, LL.D., Pres. Vassar College. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 
I. THE PRIMARY. Ill. HIGH SCHOOL. Vv. COUNTING HOUSE. 
Il. COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. VI. UNIVERSITY. 

These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
ly regarded as the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, 
and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and 
others. They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 

OG Webster's School Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia; MASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

0G"T wenty-five copies of WEBSTER’S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
just been placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the school board of that city. 

OG-The State of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its 
State Board of Education has just adopted Webster’s series of Dictionaries as the 
standard, and for exclusive use in the Public Schools of that State. 

OG Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—TWENTY- 


THREE in all. 
STATE PURCHASES. 

The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster's Unabridged in as 
many of her Public Schools, The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
School. The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,500—nearly every School. The State of 
MICHIGAN made provision for all her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
has supplied her Schools—nearly all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least four-fifths of all the School Books published in this country 
own Webster as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 











SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES @ BRITICN PROVINCES. | 





























WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, a the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the 8 7) } 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. . 

uch extraneous matter has been excluded. The es the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of ar are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is apouenpans by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which @ different example may be assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL JPERATIONS 


ARITHMETIC. 
ACOCOMP ANYING KBEY. 


The Tasve consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


Hititarp’s Parmer, on First Reaper, (Dlustrated.) 

Hitiarp’s Seconp Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Turrp Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hritiarv’s Fourrn Reaper, ([lustrated.) 

HitLarp’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illus‘rated.) 

Hittarp’s Friern Reaper, and Hituarp’s Sixtn Reaper, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 


Orrice OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PuBLIc Scnoots, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the eee of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1866, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of hte = Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

(~ School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers 

BREWER LESTON 











March—1866. 181 Washington Street, Boston 











GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODOCTION., 
Il. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Ill, THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, end adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 





From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union Schoo. Vi a 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. 1 shall, on all proper cccasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN'S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHVOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Pattapetrn, 
or F, E, PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrrorp 





April, 1865. 













































SA RGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
“ « First Reader “ « “ “120 
“ “ Second “ “ “ “ “ 216 
“ “ Third “ “ “ “ “ 216 
“ a Fourth “ “ “ “ 836 
“ “ Fifth “ “ “ “ 528 
“  Pronouncing Spelling Book, “« 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
etn of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
ior new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

GZ We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a antee that 
committees will find it-for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

6 The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn ; his works appearing to have been 


Tux Macazine from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 





THE NEW FIFTH READER, 


just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
tsruction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 


elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book rok THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a New AND Improvep System or NoTATIon, an 
ALpHaBeTicaL Inpex oF Representative Worps, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
systeui of indiecating pronunciation. 

Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—1y. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass, 








SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 


BOTANY. 


Pror. ALpuonso Woop’s Osszor Lussons 1n Boranwy.—* Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” with a Flora, Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 
665 Illustrations ; 322 pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 


Pror. Woov’s New Crass-Boox or Borany ; Being Outlines of the Structure 
Physiology. and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the United States 
and Canada. 745 Illustrations ; 832 pp.; 8vo cloth. Price $3.50. 


These works are the most popular Paaieeed in this country upon this topic: 
For the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled: 
While equally exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their systematic ar- 
rangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, renders them pre-eminently suc 
cessful. As text books no others are to be compared with them. 

The last-annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York sets forth that out of 142 Academies in the State pursuing the study 
of Botany, 86, or more than three-fifths of the whole number use Wood as the 
standard T'ext-book. A like proportion prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of 
the books is believed to exceed that of all competing works combined. No recom- 
mendation in their favor can be more conclusive than this—especially when it is 
considered that the new Class Book was first issued in 1861, and the “ Object 
Lessons ” in 1863. 





JUST ISSUED, 
MONTIETH’S INTERMEDIATE & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Or, No. 4, or THe Narionat Geocraraicat Series. In five volumes. By 
Montieta & McNay. 
This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most successful 


series. 

The subject is treated as a Science, yet free from detail and all the technical terms 
which would perlex the young lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and beautiful, are adapted to the text. 

ON TRE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING, 

It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Synthetic. The earth is first 

resented as the abode of man, affording all the materials, conditions, productions 

., necessary to his existence ‘and enjoyment; then these parts are considered 
separately, and in regard to their mutual dependence and influence; after which 
is given a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its gradual develop- 
ment, and of its wonderful completion. The process is likened to an egg, whose 
fluid substances, in accordance with certain laws, becomes a beautiful living bird. 

EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES. 

Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested, yet such familia 
language and impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretoforer 
so dry end obscure to pupils is here made clear and interesting even to the young- 
est. Mountain ranges, oceanic currents, rivers, &¢., are viewed in connection with 
their origin, and are shown vo be so placed and so organized as to furnish indis- 

nsable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is in narrative form, divi- 
ded into paragraphs; which are so constructed that the commencement of each 
appearsin prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may be used, 
therefore, both as a Text Book and as a Reader. 

The Local Geography contains Maps and Map Exercises, peculiarly adapted 
to each other and to class recitations. 

For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full descriptive catalogue 
of all their issues, address 


A.8. BARNES & 00,, Educational Publishers, 
_pBebs 1866. 51, 58 & 55 John Street, New York. 








CAMP’S- GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Cte ers, and designed for Primary Schools anu 


“€This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary G »ographies. 

Its Derinrtions are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Mar Geoorapny, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
80 that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline M 

The Descrirtive Parts are brief, but interesting, and ROE of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 


profit. 
CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 


This book contains : 

ist. InTRopucTORY Lesson. 

2d. GrocrapaicaL Derinitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

$d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GroGRaPuy, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GENERAL QuesTi0N3, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

éth. A Pronouncine VocasuLary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and 
4 aeooks. and the higher dines of District Schools. ie 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GroGRapay, but. 
moze extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 


Camr’s GroGRAPuHiss have a pa § of plan, ahd a conciseness and perspicuity 


of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorouyh course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


0. D. CASE & ©O., Publishers. 


Hartroxp, Conn. 
C. & E. ANDREWS, New Britain. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Especially fitter! to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews. 
Adapted toany Text-Hooks and to «all grades of Learners. 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


“* It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—Hon. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION MetTnop, and none of its defects. 

2. They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial gaide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 

8. They incité the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 


4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one que ition following uvon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
I 


to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thns give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

g@~ These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy-for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, bit the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WIL1. DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 123 Cents, Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
§@™ Spechnen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 


Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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